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SELF. DEPENDENCE. 
WM. H. WELLS, A. M. 


The two great objects of intellectual education, are mental discipline 
and the acquisition of knowledge. The highest and most important of 
these objects is mental discipline, or the power of using the mind to 
the best advantage. The price of this discipline is effort. No man 
yet ever made intellectual progress without intellectual labor. It is 
this alone that can strengthen and invigorate the noble faculties with 
which we are endowed. 

However much we may sil that we do not live a century later, 
because we cannot have the benefit of the improvements that are to be 
made during the next hundred years; of one thing we may rest assu- 
red, that intellectual eminence will be attained during the twentieth 
century, just as it is in the nineteenth—by the “ labor of the brain.” 
We are not to look for any new discovery or invention that shall super- 
sede the necessity of mental toil; we are not to desire it. If we had 
but to supplieate some kind genius, and he would at once endow us 
with all the knowledge in the universe, the gift’ would prove a curse to 
us, and not a blessing. We must have the discipline of acquiring 
knowledge, and in the manner established by the Author of our being, 
Without this discipline, our intellectual stores would be worse thar 
useless. 

The general law of intelleetual growth is manifestly this :—whatever 
may be the mental power which we at any time possess, it requires a 
repetition of mental efforts, equal in degree to those which we have put 
forth before, to prevent actual deterioration. Every considerable step 
Vou. XL, No. 1. 1 
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of advance from this point, must be by a new and still higher intel- 
lectual performance. 

There are many impediments in the path of the student which it is 
desirable to remove ; Lut he who attempts to remove all difficulties, or 
as many of them as possible, wars against the highest law of intellec- 
tual development. There cannot be a more fatal error in education, 
than that of a teacher who adopts the sentiment, that his duty requires 
him to render the daily tasks of his pupils as easy as possible. 

There is, perhaps, no error in our schools at the present time, more 

deeply seated or more widely extended, than the ruinous practice of 
aiding pupils in doing work which it is all-important they should do for 
themselves, Our progress in the art of cultivating habits of earnest, 
independent thought, has not kept pace with our improvements in other 
departments of education. Familiar explanations, and illustrations, 
and simplifications, and dilutions, too often spare the pupil the labor of 
thinking for himself, and thus dwarf the intellect, and defeat the high- 
est object for which our schools are established, 
_ To secure from a pupil the solution of a difficult problem, will often 
cost time which the teacher can ill afford; it may often cost more effort 
to secure a solution from the pupil, than it costs the pupil to do the 
work, The pupil has tried the problem, and satisfied himself that he is 
not able to solve it. The teacher may be satisfied that the pupil can 
perform it, but if he cannot make the pupil think so too, it will be diffi- 
cult to bring his best energies to bear upon it; and even after the pupil 
is persuaded that he is able to accomplish the task, it may still be ne- 
cessary for the teacher to adopt special measures to set the pupil’s 
mind at work. The pupil may have the ability to solve the problem ; 
he may believe that he has this ability, and he may have a willing 
mind ; and, after all, fail entirely of doing it. And this brings to view 
what must be regarded as the highest gift of the teacher ; namely, the 
ability to teach his pupils how to think and act, without doing their 
thinking and acting for them. 

A scholar had become discouraged over a difficult question. He had 
gone through the solution again and again, but could not obtain the 
answer sought. Availing himself of a favorable opportunity, the teach- 
er requested the pupil to go through the work slowly and carefully in 
his presence. As the pupil proceeded, the teacher required him to ex- 
plain each step of the process; and when he reached the point where 
his previous error occurred, as the teacher asked him to give his rea- 
son, the pupil’s eye flashed with delight, and he exclaimed, “I see my 
error.” Without further assistance he soon reached a correct result. 
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The teacher had not furnished the slightest hint in respect to the solu. 
tion of the problem. He had only taken measures which brought the 
pupil’s own strength to bear upon it. There are, however, peculiar 
cases which no such method will reach. The pupil may be required to 
‘repeat his solution a hundred times ; in the presence of the teacher or 
alone ; with reasons, or without ; and all to no purpose, The result, if 
he reaches one, is sure to be wrong. It is not time, even now, for the 
teacher to give over in despair. Let him ask the pupil such questions 
as will call to mind the principles which he has occasion to apply, and, 
in a majority of cases, the pupil will need no further aid. 

The same end may usually be gained, by giving the pupil an exam- 
ple involving the difficulty over which he has stumbled, but less compli- 
eated in other respects; or, by giving him several examples, leading 
gradually to the main obstacle to be overcome. We believe the cases 
are exceedingly rare in which minds properly disciplined would ever be 
benefited by direct assistance, in an ordinary course of mathematical 
study. But if it be thought best, in extreme cases, to afford this 
assistance, let the pupil, by all means, be required to repeat the pro- 
cess, after the teacher’s work has been entirely erased ; and thus derive, 
at least, the benefit of reproducing, though he has not the power to 
originate. 

The teacher will find it a highly useful exercise, to give his pupils an 
occasional model of thinking. Let him take a problem to the black- 
board, and think aloud as he proceeds with the solution ; so that the 
pupils may witness the action of the teacher’s mind, and observe the 
questions he asks himself, and the various associations and compari- 
sons that arise, as he advances from step to step in the process. 

Let us not be misunderstood in the views we have expressed. We 
believe that the first germs of knowledge must come from without and 
not from within ; and therefore, that very much of the knowledge ac- 
quired by younger classes of learners must be directly imparted by 
teachers and others. There are many branches of learning which we 
must all derive, in a greater or less degree, from teachers and books, 
The treasures of knowledge that have been accumulating for nearly six 
thousand years, are not to be rejected nor lightly esteemed. ‘They are 
a precious inheritance ; but he who depends upon these alone, will find 
that his riches are little better than shadows. 

But there are other departments of study, in which the value of our 
acquisitions depends almost entirely upon the action of our own minds ; 
and it is upon these branches that we depend, in a great degree, for 
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intellectual growth. Here, then, we would apply most rigidly the 
rule— 

“ Never do for a pupil what he is capable of doing for himself.”— 
Massachusetts Teacher. 





THE BOY AT THE DYKE. 


It is said that a little boy in Holland was returning one night from 
a village, to which he had been sent by his father on an errand, when 
he noticed the water trickling through a narrow opening in the dyke. 
He stopped, and thought what the consequence would be if the hole 
was not closed. He knew, for he had often heard his father tell the 
sad disasters which had happened from small beginnings; how, in a 
few hours, the opening would become bigger, and let in the mighty 
mass of water pressing on the dyke, until the whole defence being 
washed away, the rolling, dashing, angry waters would sweep on to the 
next village, destroying life and property, and everything in their way. 
Should he run home and alarm the villagers, it would be dark before 
they could arrive, and the hole even then might be so large as to defy 
all attempts to close it. Prompted by these thoughts, he seated him- 
self on the bank of the canal, stopped the opening with his hand, and 
patiently awaited the arrival of a villager. But no one came. Hour 
after hour rolled slowly by, yet there sat the heroic boy, in cold and 
darkness, shivering wet and tired, but stoutly pressing his hand against 
the dangerous breach. All night he staid at his post. At last morn- 
ing broke. A clergyman walking up the canal, heard a groan, and 
looked around to see where it came from, “ Why are you there, my 
child ?” he asked, seeing the boy, and surprised at his strange position. 
“ I am keeping back the water, sir, and saving the village from being 
drowned,” answered the child, with his lips so benumbed with cold that 
he could scarcely speak. The astonished minister relieved the boy. 
The dyke was closed, and the danger which threatened hundreds of 
lives was prevented. 

Heroic boy! What a noble spirit of self-devotedness he has shown! 
A heroic boy indeed he was; and what was it that sustained him 
through that lonesome night? Why, when his teeth chattered, his 
limbs trembled, and his heart was wrung with anxiety, did he not fly to 
his safe and warm home? What thought bound him to his seat? Was 
it not the responsibility of his position? Did he not determine to 
brave all the fatigue, the danger, the cold, the darkness, in thinking 
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what the consequence would be, if he should forsake it? His mind 
pictured the quiet homes and beautiful farms of the people inundated 
by the flood of water, and he determined to stay at his post or die. 

Now, there is a sense in which every boy and girl occupies a” position 
of far more weighty responsibility than that of the little Hollander,"on 
that dark and lonesome night; for, by the good or bad influence which 
you do and shall exert, you may be the means of turning a tide of 
wretchedness and ruin, or a pure stream of goodness in the world. God 
has given you somewhere a post of duty to occupy ; and you cannot get 
above or below your obligations to be faithful to it. You are responsi- 
ble for leaving your work undone, as well as having it badly done. 
You cannot excuse yourself by saying, “I am nobody—I don’t exert 
any influence ;” for there is nobody so mean or obscure that he has not 
some influence ; and you have it whether you will or not, and you are 
responsible for the consequences of that influence, whatever it is.— 
Journal of Education. (Canada.) 





SHADOW OF DEATH. 


We have rarely met with any thing more beautiful than the follow- 
ing, which we find in an exchange paper: 


*¢ All that live must die, 
Passing through Nature to Eternity.’’ 


Men seldom think of the great event of Death, until the dark 
shadow falls across the:r own path, hiding forever from their eyes the 
face of the loved one whose living smile was the sun-light of their 
existence. Death is the great antagonism of life, and the cold thought 
of the tomb is the skeleton in all our feasts. Wedo not want to go 
through the dark valley, although its passage may lead to Paradise, and 
with Charles Lamb we do not wish to lie down in the mouldy grave, 
even with the kings and princes for our bed-fellows. But the fiat of 
Nature is inexorable. There is no escape or reprieve from the great 
law that dooms us all to dust. We flourish and fade like the leaves of 
the forest, and the fairest flower that blooms and withers in a day, has 
not a frailer hold on life, than the mightiest monarch that has ever 
shook the earth by his footsteps. Generations of men appear and van- 
‘ ish like the grass, and the countless multitude that swarm the world to- 
day will to-morrow disappear like foot-prints on the shore. ' 


** Soon the rising tide shall beat, 
Each trace will vanish from the sand.”’ 
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In the beautiful drama of Ion, the instinct’ of immortality so elo- 
quently uttered by the death-devoted Greek, finds a dear response in 
every thouglitful soul. When about to yield his young existence as a 
sacrifice to Fate, his betrothed Clemanthe asks if they shall not meet 
again, to which he replies: “I have asked that dreadful question of 
the hills that look eternal, of the flowing streams that flow forever ; of 
the stars among whose fields of azure my raised spirit hath walked in 
glory. All were dumb. But while I gaze upon thy living face, I feel 
there’s something in the love which mantles through its beauty, that 
cannot wholly perish. We shall meet again, Clemanthe!” 





SELF-EDUCATION. 
A. POTTER, D. D. 


If I were to reduce to a single maxim the concentrated wisdom of 
the world, on the subject of practical education, I should but enunciate 
a proposition, which I think will command your assent, but which, I 
fear, is not incorporated, as it should be, into the practice of schools 
and families. That principle is, that in educating the young you serve 
them most effectually, not by what you do for them, but by what you 
teach them to do for themselves. This is the secret of all educational 
development. We talk of self-education as if it were an anomaly. In 
one sense of the word, all education is obtained simply by the exertion 
of our own minds. And is this self-education? What does education 
mean? Not induction. The popular opinion seems to be that educa- 
tion is putting something info the mind of a child by exercising merely 
its power of receptivity—its memory. I say nay, may, Nay. The 
great principle on which a child should be educated is, not that of re- 
ception, but rather that of action, and it will ever remain uneducated, 
in the highest sense, so long as its higher mental powers remain inert. 
One man may lead a horse to water, but twenty cannot make him drink 
—and yet, if he does not drink, he dies. So a boy or girl may be sup- 
plied with all the materials of education, and yet remain uneducated un- 
til the end of time. Moses struck the rock, and the waters gushed 
forth. When it is proposed to apply a force to inorganic matter, the 
force, not being within itself, must be applied externally, or it must 
change its internal constitution like chemical action. But when we 
pass to the living soul, we find the organizing, energizing force within, 
and all our skill must be directed to the development of this of a true 
moral and spiritual life. In Vienna, the government says to the popu- 
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lace, “‘ Go to the opera, go to masquerades, attend theatres, waltz and 
game,—in short, devote yourselves to pleasure or to sensuality, but 
don’t talk of government, we will attend to that.” Do you not see 
that a people who submit to this cannot be a nation of freemen, and 
that the skill is but infernal with which a government lays its hands 
on the seat of life, and arrests the action of the heart? Such a policy 
must be revised before a nation can be free. When young Hercules 
was to be trained to noble deeds, he was not put to bed, but cast out 
where he must fight with the elements, with monsters—and so it was 
because our forefathers toiled manfully to support their families—drive 
the wolf and red man from their doors—going with muskets on their 
shoulders to the halls of the colonial legislature, that they were not 
pliant tools like the Austrians—that, in a word, they were what they 
were, and we to-night are what we are. 

Many teachers, now-a-days, ask questions in the very words of their 
books, ipsissimis verbis. The children, too, are required to answer in 
the precise words of the book, and the questions generally are what the 
lawyers call leading questions, so that the pupil has as little thinking 
to do as possible. But how should questions be put to children? In 
such a way, if possible, as to compel them to think. Therefore, a good 
teacher will not give them in the language of the text-book, but will 
translate them out of it, so as to get the kernel from the chaff, and to 
fasten the attention of his pupils on things, not on words and names. 
How many modern teachers make answering questions by rote, their 
first and last duty—their Alpha and Omega. They do not fnifil their 
highest office as educators, even of the intellect, until they set the soul 
to thinking, and unless they keep it thinking always. On the same 
principle teachers should not, it seems to me, be too ready to help their 
pupils to answers. This is precisely like putting crutches under a child 
after it is able to walk; knock them away—cut away the bladders 
when the child is learning to swim and leave him to himself. Life is a 
scene for action and inquiry—questions crowd on us daily, and in the 
work-day world, whither the child is going, and where he is to wrestle 
manfully, he will have no text-books to supply a mechanical answer. 
Speak, then, to your pupil from the promptings of a full mind, and you 
will speak well and wisely. I am sometimes tempted to ask what text- 
books were made for, and what effect it would have if they were all 
burned up some day, or what would be the predicament of some teach- 
ers if they had to answer all these questions themselves, instead of find- 
ing those answers ready made at the bottom of the pages. Away, 
then, with such clumsy devices, Let the teacher so prepare himself 
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that he can speak with his eye as well as with his tongue, with his hand, 
his beaming face, and every muscle of his frame—not simply with 
averted eye and vacant face read over questions propounded for him in 
@ text-book. 





A VISIT TO BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Hartrorp Oounty, Nov. 20th. 

Mr. Eprror :—I was in Boston a few weeks since, and visited a few 
of the Public Schools. I do not mean to trouble you with a history of 
al] I saw, but only with a word or two about things, which, it seemed 
to me, might interest some Connecticut teachers, especially those whose 
acquaintance with other schools than their own, had been as limited as 
had mine. 

The Quincy School was first. This is a grammar school for boys, and 
numbers five or six hundred pupils. I saw them under very pleasant 
auspices. It was Saturday morning, and the twelve departments were 
all to. meet in the large hall of the building, for elocutionary exercises. 
It was a fine sight, the order and precision and stillness with which 
they came, division after division, to their places. Five hundred cheer- 
ful faces, shining with the light of five hundred souls, getting culture 
and discipline, fitting them to go into the world, to be five hundred 
eager, active, successful and worthy men. 

The platform for the speakers was in the centre of the room; the 
boys turned in their seats so that all faced it. Eight or ten boys 
_ spoke, all we// ; some remarkably so. Their movements were charac- 
terised by unusual ease and grace, and two or three were gifted with 
clear-toned voices. 

The great advantage of bringing them ‘together for such exercises 
must be that a standard of excellence is constantly placed before the 
pupils of the lower division. There is a deal of education in seeing 
any thing well done by others; and these weekly witnesses of the pro- 
ficiency of their elders, will sooner reach the present standard, and even 
excel it, themselves becoming better, and also better models for their 
younger brethren. 

At another time in the usual school rooms, there were shown fine 
specimens of penmanship and drawing upon the blackboard, some in 
colored crayons. The care and taste indispensable to a good execution 
of such work, must aid greatly in acquiring a love for every thing 
which is tasteful and elegant. 
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On one sheet were maps of fifteen cities of the United States, each 
drawn by a different boy. The specimens of pen and ink shading on 
maps, and of drawing, were very fine. 

To some of our teachers in quiet country nooks, whose twenty pupils 
are a complete noisy, busy world to them, the sight of these five hun- 
dred boys at play in the yard, would be, at least, novel. And they 
who are tormented by the often rude and boisterous entrance of fifty 
scholars, would be amazed and delighted to see this crowd of boys, at 
the stroke of a bell, jumbling together in apparently hopeless confusion, 
from which, however, there immediately appear twelve columns, each 
with its busy, important monitors, setting the refractory and crooked 
str: ight ; then at a second bell two lines moving quietly in, followed by 
the others, up the long winding stairway each to its own floor, along 
the passages, that every boy’s hat may be hung on its own particular 
nail, thence silently to the schvol room and their seats. Does it look 
too much like constraint, like prison discipline? Dear friend, take 
such a school and try another plan. And remember that there is lit- 
tle danger that these young people, many of whom get no kind of dis- 
cipline outside of the school yard, will be injured by a moderate 
straightening to order, within. 

I had no opportunity of hearing the recitations of this school; but 
in another, the Hancock, for girls, a sister of the Quincy, our visit oc- 
curred just at recitation time. This too had twelve departments, each 
with its own teacher, and is conducted in a manner similar to that of 
the Quincy. 

In the first department, the girls were parsing. The exercise lasted 
but a few minutes, and the signal was given for recess. It was a rainy 
day ; those who preferre! staying in, were excused from going down to 
the yard ; while those who went, soon returned. They talked for a few 
minutes, but never aloud. The bell struck, and each stopped still 
wherever she chanced to be standing. It struck again—all moved si- 
lently to their seats. 

The first class were to have an exercise in history and geography-—a 
kind of general review. The teacher gave a slip of paper to a gentle 
man present, requesting him to write on it the names of several cities 
or towns in some way noticable. Meanwhile, he said to the class, 
“English kings.” They at once repeated in excellent concert, “ Eg. 
bert,” Ethelwolf, Ethelbald, Ethelbert,” &c., down to Victoria. 


“House of Tudor.” “Henry VII, Henry VILI, Edward VI, 
Mary, Elizabeth.” 
2 
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« Of Stuart ;” “of Brunswick.” These were given. Then “ Import- 
ant Events.” 

Hands were raised; one girl was designated who gave a date, as 
“ 1688,” She pointed to another, who gave the corresponding event— 
‘¢ Accession of William and Mary.” This was followed rapidly by many 
others, ‘“Centenaries, or events separated by intervals of one or more 
hundred years.” Several volunteered ; and in turn gave, two, three or 
even four ; as “‘ 860—Ethelbert began to reign ; 1760, George III.” 

‘«‘ Anniversaries.”—Many were given ; sometimes the pupils differed, 
then a little discussion ensued, showing a familiar knowledge of English 
and American history. 

By this time, the visitor had prepared a list of cities and towas as 
requested. The teacher took it. “ Slates,” said he. Every girl had 
on her desk a slate instantly ; these and the pencils were in their hands. 
“ Mary may stand without her slate.” Mary rose. ‘ Now listen at- 
tentively. You may start from the largest city in the most populous 
State in the Union, go to the more northerly of two settlements made 
nthe U. S. by the Dutch in 1614; thence to the city near which 
Wolfe and Montgomery fell, thence to the port whence steamers be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool stop; thence to a seaport in the northern 
gart of a country in which is the mouth of one of the two largest riv- 
its that rise in the most mountainous division of Europe, thence to a 
elebrated fortress situated on a peninsula in the Black sea, thence to 
ihe most important seaport of the largest island in the world ; thence to 
he largest city in the State last admitted to the Union; thence to 
ihe capital of a country in N. A., which, for three hundred years, was 
t Spanish province ; thence to the capital of the largest of the Great 
Antilles.” ‘Change slates.” This was done simultaneously in such a 
vay that each pupil had the slate of her neighbor next in front. 

Several were handed to the visitors, each containing a list of the 
dlaces designated in the description. ‘“ Now, Mary, tell us where you 
iave travelled.” “From the largest city in the most populous State in 
he Union, which is New York in New York, to the most northerly of 
‘wo settlements made by the Dutch in 1614, Albany ; to the city near 
which Wolfe and Montgomery fell, Quebec ;” and so on through, giving 
the description of each as she heard it, and the name. The remaining 
‘laces were, Halifax, Havre, Sevastopol, Melbourne, San Francisco, 
“lexico, Havana ; just those whose names had been on the list. 

The slates corresponded, with the exception of Melbourne. A part 

tought it should be Sidney, They were referred to the map for a de- 
« 8100, 
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The penmanship was especially good on the slates—clear, round, and 
perfectly legible. 

I had time to stay little longer, and lest I trespass on your tishé and 
space, I spare you any description of the drawings in both these 
schools ; the sewing among the little girls, the neatness of the rooms, 
and many other excellencies. I do not suppose these were Jetter 
schools than the many others of which Boston is justly proud ; but they 
were the only ones I chanced to see. 

And I came back to dear old Connecticut with strong faith. Time 
and money and well-supplied energy, have not done yet all they 
will do for her ; though they have accomplished much. We have good 
schools—some very good ones ; and a deal of courage and will to make 
more ; is it presumption to hope and expect that with our Massachusetts 
example, we can do as great, even greater things than have been done 
there ? Yours Truly, 

W. A, E. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


Why should American history be studied in our District Schools, is 
a question which few men would have the hardihood to ask, in since- 
rity, and which none can urge, with a reasonable amount of intelli- 
gence. The reason is, that patriotism and piety are here so closely 
allied, as to be in many minds, inseparable. In the New Englander’s 
judgment, piety must always include patriotism ; since the highest ex- 
amples of the former which history presents, gives the lustre to our 
national annals, For, it was the principles of rational Christianity 
that founded the colonies east of the Hudson; nay, chiefly, those north 
of the Potomac; as it is this that has sustained their subsequent 
growth to thjs hour, in all the higher and truer interests of our general 
welfare, affording them their main, if not their only sustenance. This 
close connection, almost union, between “God and our native land,” 
springing, in fact, by logical and organic sequence, from the identities of 
church and state, or the merging of the state in the church, which was 
the first foundation of the Pilgrims, in constructing the framework of 
their civil and ecclesiastical organization. 

Still, whatever the origin of the harmony between these sentiments, 
it concerns us more to decide the best means of communicating the 
spirit of our national history to the children of the District Schools. 

American history, especially, should be studied at an earlier age than 

4 
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is now usual. This is so, for several reasons, of which any one might 
suffice; but of which in their combination, may be predicated the 
strength of a “three-fold cord.” It is more attractive. No expe- 
rienced teacher need be more than reminded, no inexperienced teacher 
more than once informed, how much depends on the pleasure and de- 
light of a pupil in his studies, in order to decide the rapid bounds and 
exultant triumphs of his advancement. Now, the charms of the Re- 
volutionary days, the stories of the French and Indian wars, the events 
of the Colonies and Republic, concur in winning the regard of the 
young historian. It is his father-land which arrays the roll of its he- 
roes and worthies, an ancestry that no other nation can surpass, if it 
can equal, 

How early should it be studied? As soon as the scholar can read 
with intelligence in ordinary books, a manual should be furnished, of 
winning style and of thrilling incident, relating as closely as possible to 
his native place, be it town, city, or State. This will include, if the 
history is posted to the last important events, the life and fortunes of. 
some characters, who are known to the instructor or to the scholar’s 
parent ; and who can be described with the crder, fidelity and welcome 
minuteness of detail, which lend the narrative the graces of an eye- 
witness, 

History is knowledge of facts. It nourishes the mind, as is required. 
The knowledge of form, the endowments of rhetorical art, belong else- 
where, in the progress of the intellectual: culture. 


More attention should be paid at this age, say, from eight years to 
fifteen, to the facts, the substantial knowledge, which the mind feasts 
on, than to the outward expression of it. It is the scholar rather than 
the speaker or the writer, that is now to be built up, within. In the 
reading exercise, let him only aim to “give the sense,” to the best of 
his ability. Let him read what his father’s have done, in preparing for 
his favored lot, in words plain to his mind. The eloquence of Webster 
or Everett, the lyric poetry of Whittier or Pierpont, may heighten his 
readings, occasionally, from the age of ten to thirteen years, and on- 
ward. The works of our authors in choice selections, may intermingle 
with the record of their deeds, by the pen of history. At the age of 
thirteen, tbe ordinary talent may have been enlightened and disciplined 
by a considerable knowledge of natural history. In two years more, it. 
should be trained to an acquaintance with general history, as it can be, 
that is exact and comprehensive in outline, and that awaits only the 
lapse af time for complete, mature development. 
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Is not this an earlier period than is usual for such a knowledge of 
history, as has just been sketched? Is it not at least five years, and 
oftener, ten years later, that as much as the above has been done? Is 
it not time redeemed and life prolonged, to commence this, and every 
study, at as early an age as it is judicious to commence, and the know- 
ledge of fact earlier, as well as more largely, than the knowledge of 
form ? 

2. History should be studied a longer time than is customary. Its 
extent is immense. To attempt the mastery of it, is the work of the 
longest life; and must, even then, be left incomplete, at last. The 
scholar who depends on the common school as his place of study, in 
preparation for life, and can expect no other opportunity or much lei- 
sure for books, certainly ought not to be sent empty away. The State 
demands virtue and intelligence in its citizens. How can this demand 
be honored, if the wisdom of past ages is not brought to train the 
young heart or guide the tender conscience ? 

For an interval of three years, certainly, history should furnish its 
lessons of virtue and intelligence to the youthful mind, till the philos- 
ophy and poetry, the heroism and truth, the firmness and generosity of 
illustrious men, living or dead, shall have stamped themselves on the 
tables of memory with a deep impression, and a kicdling incentive to 
all excellence. When the spirit of the good and great has confronted 
the scholar, it wins him co the side of truth, oftentimes, as the study of 
the sculptured marble and glowing canvass sways the deepest emotions 
of the spirit. 

3. History should be studied, not only from an earlier day and for a 
longer time, but also, and very decidedly, in a different manner from 
what is usual. It should be studied as the record of realities, of flesh 
and blood, embodying principles which it concerns every man to know, 
that he may avoid them or adopt them, as they deserve. Many study 
in a dreamy maze, as if the book or paper they consult were but ima- 
ginary. ‘The studies of Dr. Arnold, as detailed in his life, are a remar- 
kably happy example of studying the past, as once the realm of real 
life, no less than to-day is, by the testimony of our every sense. 

How to take it up in order to realize it, and how to study it in this 
realizing manner, are distinct questions ; and therefore need to be sepa- 
rately considered. They are reserved for a future paper, should oppor- 
tunity offer. Harr. 
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CLASSICAL TRAINING. 


And, first of all, let me say that I by no means intend to speak light- 
ly of the study of the Greek and Roman Classics. As a means of hu- 
man culture, taken in their due proportion, they must “ stand acknowl- 
edged while the world shall stand,” as among the most effectual instru- 
ments of human improvement. We see in them, without doubt, the 
master-pieces of unaided human genius. But we honor them most 
when we give them their true position, and never do we so abuse them, 
as when we claim for them a position which they never would have 
claimed for themselves, by holding them up as the ends, and not as the 
means, of our improvement. The Classics were made for man, and not 
man for the Classics. 

I doubt if the history of the world presents to us a more melancholy 
waste of talent, than is found in the exclusive devotion to classical stu- 
dies which has prevailed in some nations and at some periods. Take, 
for example, the course which has been quite extensively pursued in the 
great public schools of England. The only parallel that occurs to me, 
is that of which we read in sacred history, of the Jews, and some of 
their barbarian neighbors, causing their children to pass through fire to 
Moloch. The consequences of this classical idolatry, it will readily 
occur to you, have been most disastrous to the very pursuits which it 
was intended to promote. The world is comparatively little indebted, 
for its present classical knowledge, to the universities and schools which 
have sprung up upon the princely foundations of Englishmen. In 
England, it is true, in the absence of anything better, they have fur- 
nished the means of educat:on to the higher classes of society. And 
it must be confessed that they have not succeeded in spoiling all the 
minds which they have undertaken to cultivate,—that, in spite of a 
course of training, both obsolete and absurd, there have been found a 
stubborn strength and hardihood in the national character, which have 
not only withstood the legitimate tendencies of the system, but have 
risen above it, in some instances, to a truly high and generous culture. 

The classical education of England has not only been ezclusive, but 
narrow ; ithas not only neglected almost all other means of improve- 
_ ment, but has confined itself to those departments of classical study 

' which have the least effect in enlarging and strengthening the mind. 
It has consisted in studying the literatures ot two of the great nations 
of antiquity in their dead letter, and not in their living spirit,—in their 
syntactical and prosodical laws, and not as the exponents and represen- 
tatives of two great experiments in human civilization. It has, conse- 
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quently, led to comparatively few philosophical results, as regards the 
laws of language; and if, in the civil and political history of Greece 
and Rome, it has been attended with better results, they are due, not 
to the universities nor to the grammar schools, but to the freedom and 
peculiar character of the British constitution. The truth of this view 
of English scholarship is seen, I think, by comparing it with the more 
liberal training in the German, and, to some extent, in the Scotch 
schools ; and still more clearly by comparing the results attained under 
the old regime of Winchester, Harrow, and Eton, with the vastly supe- 
rior intellectual and moral vigor attained in the improved methods 
adopted at Rugby, and perhaps at some of the other English schools, 
In one of the testimonials submitted to the trustees of Rughy school, 
previous to the appointment of Dr. Arnold to the mastership of that 
institution, it was predicted that, if elected to that office, he would 
change the character of education throughout the public schools of En- 
gland: This prophecy was destined to a certain, if not to a speedy, 
fulfilment. The reforms which he introduced at Rugby were radical, 
but not revolutionary; thorough but not subversive. Like his great 
Master, he felt that his mission was not to destroy, but to fulfil. Ac- 
cordingly, little, if any, less attention was bestowed upon Latin and 
Greek, but that attention was directed to higher ends, Those languages 
were studied by Ais pupils, not as the end of their being, but as a means of 
their intellectual discipline and growth,—not as a collection of longs and 
shorts, of spondees and dactyls, (though these matters were not over- 
looked,) but as revealing a deeper harmony than has ever found expres- 
sion in the technicalities and conventionalities of versification, as exhib- 
iting the peculiarities of the Greek and Roman mind, and at the same 
time those comprehensive laws of mental and moral structure which 
unite the Briton and the Roman, the Greek and the barbarian, the bond 
and the free, Accordingly a strange activity was soon manifested in 
what, up to that time, has been considered the most Beotian of the 
public schools, The universities were obliged to confess the wondrous 
change, and, while they reviled the man, were yet obliged to yield their 
highest honors to his scholars. Aad yet there were others of his con- 
temporaries who were greatly his superiors as mere linguists, as merely 
classical scholars, in the common acceptation of the term. As a philo- 
logist, he ranks certainly not in the first, perhaps not very high in the 
second class. But he possessed in himself, and imparted to others, 
something far higher than philology alone can bestow. Hence, every 
section in Thucydides was made to teach, not Greek syntax merely, but 
some great lesson in moral and special philosophy. And hence, too, the 
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fond enthusiasm with which he would cling to the stories of Cleobis and 
Bito, of Croesus and Solon, and to those other tales of simple moral 
beauty, which adorn the pages of the Father of History. And when 
these higher elements failed him in an author, he felt that the classic 
element was gone. It was to him a classic no longer. Hence his earn- 
* est condemnation of the later Latin poets, and of the course of those 
« _ who have introduced them into their classical curricula. Their inspira- 
tion he regarded as drawn, not from Delphi and Parnassus, Apollo and 
the Muses, but from Bacchus and Venus. As the result of this reform- 
ation at Rugby, I have good authority for saying, that the pupils of 
Dr. Arnold are now the leading men in the cause of English education- 
al reform. The same features characterized his religious instruction. 
In his sermons, he appears far less solicitous to secure the adhesion of 
his pupils to the Thirty-nine Articles, than to implant in them the seeds 
of the Christain life—a thorough and sincere conviction of the great 
features of religious truth. There is a freshness and vigor in his pre- 
sentation of the facts and principles of the Christain faith which show 
thow far he prized a Christain life above a mere Christian profession ; 
-and, while he maintained a steadfast loyalty and affeetion to the Church 
‘of England, cherished a stil] higher attachment to the church of Christ. 
The Bible was. in fact, to him a classic. But it was a classic of deep- 
‘er meaning and power in proportion as he regarded it as the records of 
that wisdom which spake as never man spake. E, Sarr. 





PATRONIZE THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


It is act uncommon to find parents who feel efraid to send their chil- 
dren to the common school lest they should be corrupted by the society 
of the less favored children with whom they will be obliged to associate. 
To such we commend the following emphatic testimony of Dr. Thal-- 
mers, as found in his Memoirs, vol. 2. pp. 245—7: 

“ We have met since we came to Glasgow with an occasional feeling 
of dread and of dislike on the part of the higher classes upon this sub- 
ject, as if their children would be tainted by intercourse with the young 
of our common and operative population, as if their minds would be 
vitiated and their manners be vulgarized by breathing the atmosphere of 
the same room with them, as if it would break down the kind of dis. 
tinction in classes which necessarily obtains in grown up society, and 
which ought, some think, to obtain also in the pursuits and exercises of 
boyhood. I have no hesitation whatever in saying, that receiving my 
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first education in a country school where there was an indiscriminate 
mingling of the children of all ranks and degrees in society, this is a 
feeling which I cannot at all sympathize with. I speak to the experi- 
ence of some who now hear me, who are not natives of the city, and re- 
ceiving their early education at some parochial seminary in the country, 
were of course exposed to the admixture of all sorts of children. Are 
they at all sensible of having received any permanent infusion of vul- 
garity whatever by sharing in the same sports, or associating in the’ 
same exercises, or standing in the same class with children of a station 
inferior to their own? Even though | had suffered some loss from such 
a cause there is one noble compensation that is gotten at such a school. 
It is well to learn there the lesson of respect for our common nature, 
It is well to have observed there that neither talent nor character are the 
prerogatives of rank alone. It is well to acqu’-e there such friendships 
as will be retained in future life; and should it so happen of the two 
parties in such a friendship that one is covered with affluence and hon- 
or, while the other toils in humble poverty, it is exceedingly well that 
the prosperous and distinguished citizen should have to recognize on 
some future day in some obscure artisan the school fellow of his now 
fading remembrance, with whom he strove for mastery in the class, and 
perhaps was overcome by him. I am sure that if his heart be in its 
right place there were a luxury of feeling here which he would not fore- 
go, nor could his bosom refuse its cordiality to the object of a remem- 
brance so interesting, and through the individual for whom he experien- 
ced such an emotion of kindliness would he learn to bear a friendly and 
respectful homage to the whole class of society to whieh he belonged ; 
and therefore it is, that so far from wishing the children of various 
ranks in the parish not to mingle at these schools, I want them to min- 
gle as extensively as they may. Let vice and blackguardism, and every 
communication of evil be guarded against with all a parent’s alarm ; 
but disdain not to associate your children in scholarship even with the 
humblest offspring of poverty. A far blander and better state of socie- 
ty will at length come out of such an arrangement. The ties of kind- 
liness will be multiplied between the wealthy and the laboring classes of 
our city, the wide and melancholy gulf of suspicion between them will 
come at length to be filled up by the attentions of a suft and pleasing 
fellowship—and instead of rude encroachment on the one side, and the 
pride of a distant and disdainful jealousy on the other, will there be a 
community more humanized by the circulation of a mutual good will, 
and of which the extreme parties will be more mellowed into one as the 
intercourse of advanced life is thus softened by the touching remembran~ 
ces of boyhood.” 3 
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TEACHERS’ CHARACTERISTICS. 


An interesting paper lately read before the United Association of 
Schoolmasters of Great Britain, contains the following generalizations : 


* 1. Teachers of limited capacity, or whose command of language is 
limited, invariably teach best with text books, or by the individual sys- 
tem of instruction. 

2. Men of fervid imagination, having a great command of language 
and enthusiasm of character, almost invariably become superior teach- 
ers. 

8. Decision of character almost invariably forms an element in the 
qualifications of a superior teacher. 

4. Men who are deficient in general knowledge and enthusiasm of 
character are generally bad teachers, even though they may possess 
great technical acquirements. 

5. An earnest man imbued with the love of children is rarely a bad 
teacher. 

6. The love of teaching is generally associated with the capacity for 
it, but the converse does not generally hold true. 

7. A man of superior teaching powers teaches well by the national 
method. But he will always teach best by that method which is suited 
to his peculiar capabilities. 

8. Men generally teach badly when they attempt to teach too much, 
or when they do not duly prepare their lessons. 

9. Presence of mind and that self-confidence which is based on self- 
knowledge, are essential elements in a good teacher’s character. 

10. Success in teaching is more dependent upon the capabilities of 

‘the master for teaching than upon his technical acquirements, Teach- 
ing power is not always associated with superior talents ar acquire- 
ments. 





TEACHING AND TRAINING. 


Many teachers fail to accomplish what they wish, because they do 
not understand the difference between teaching and training. To 
teach is to communicate instruction, to -te information ;. to train is 

7 n by pre uctice,” says Web- 
ster. \ t ly educated surably, mere teaching 


or precept 1 may suffice ; but for young persons, , ame who are to be educ 
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cated, training, practice, must be superadded, or much of our labor 
will be lost. This is the object we have in view in many of our re- 
views and repetitions, and in the various exercises by which scholars 
are required to apply in practice what they have attempted to learn. 

‘ With reference to intellectual culture, this training is intimately con- 
nected with the /aw of association, which lies at the foundation of ® 
habit. Much may be learned on this subject by observing the plans 
adopted by those who have acquired skill in the training of animals. 
The following is related of a successful horse-trainer, who called at a 
certain nobleman’s, and offered to ride any horse which could be pro- 
duced. Having one remarkably stubborn, the nobleman told a groom 
to bring her out. The strrnger then deliberately mounted, and urged 
her to move, but not one step would she stir. After a pause he quietly 
dismounted, gave her one severe stroke with his whip, and again re- 
sumed the saddle. The mare remained immovable, but the man pre- 
served his temper, and got down quietly-a second time, repeating the 
blow, but with no better success. After the third stroke, however, she 
was completely subdued, and moved forward with perfect obedience. 

It now became evident that the design of the horseman was to give 
the animal time to associate the idea of her disobedience with the 
stroke that followed. When this was established, she was willing to 
move. On the contrary, if a shower of blows had been dealt out, as 
thousands of horsemen would have done, the mare would have had no time 
to reflect, and both she and her rider would have been roused into fury.” 

A couple of good anecdotes are told of Dean Swift, which are ex- 
actly in point. His servant-girl, whose duty it was to attend to his 
fire and keep his study in order, had an inveterate habit of leaving the 
door open ; and though she had been reminded of this failing again and 
again, and had received “ precept upon precept,” still her bad habit was 
not mended. On a certain day, she had permission to attend a Fair in 
the neighborhood, and just before starting, having repaired to the 
Dean’s study before she left, she withdrew, leaving the door open as 
usual. The Dean waited tiil she had crossed the lawn and nearly 
reached the gate, a distance of several rods from the house, and then 
despatched a servant in great haste to call her back, She was, of 
course, not a little vexed at the unexpected summons; when she appear 
ed at his door, and inquired what was wanted : “ Shut the door, Mary,” 
said the Dean, without lifting his eyes from his book. 

At a certain time he was making a journey on horseback, accompa- 
nied by his footman. After a few days, John, having found that his 
master’s boots, which he had spent so much time in polishing, became, 
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in a few hours after starting in the morning, quite as muddy as they 
were the night before, concluded that his labor was all lost, and accor- 
dingly the next morning presented the boots without cleaning. To his 
master’s inquiry, he gave the above reasoning, which appeared quite sae 
tisfactory. The Dean, however, immediately directed the host not on 
" any account to give John any breakfast. When the servant was called 
on to start, he informed his master that he had had no breakfast, 
“ Ah,” said the Dean, “I thought if you should eat this morning, you 
would be hungry again by noon, and it would therefore do no good.” 

No one acquainted with the laws of mind will need to be told that 
the methods adopted by the Dean were crowned with success propor- 
tionate to their shrewdness. 

It is in accordance with the ideas here sought to be enforced, that 
the wise man says, “ Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” Mere teaching will not al- 
ways suffice ; ssilful training will rarely fail to accomplish its object. 
—Ohio Journal. 





PUNCTUATION. 


A country schoolmaster, who found it rather difficult to make his pu- 
pils observe the difference in reading between a comma and a full point, 
adopted a plan of his own, which, he flattered himself, would make them 
proficients in the art of punctuation ; thus, in reading, when they came 
to a comma, they were to say dick, and read on to a colon or semi- 
colon, tick, tick, and when a full point, tick, tick, tick. Now, it so 
happened that the worthy Dominie received notice that the parish min- 
ister was to pay a visit of examination to his school, and as he was de- 
sirous that his pupils should show to the best advantage, he gave them 
an extra drill the day before the examination. ‘“ Now,” said he, ad- 
dressing his pupils, ‘‘ when you read before the minister to-morrow, you 
leave out the dicks, though you must think them as you go along, for 
the sake of elocution.” So far so good. Next day came, and with it 
the minister, ushered into the school-room by the Dominie, who, with 
smiles and bows, hoped that the training of the scholars would meet his 
approval. Now it so happened that the first boy calied up by the min- 
ister had been absent the preceding day, and, in the hurry, the master 
had forgotten to give him his instructions how to act. The minister 
asked the boy to read a chapter in the Old Testameat, which he point- 
ed out. The boy complied, and in his best accent began to read— 
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* And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, tick, speak unto the children 
of Israel saying tick, tick, and thus shalt thon say unto them, tick, tick, 
tick.” This unfortunate sally, in his own style, acted like a shower 
bath on the poor Dominie, whilst the minister and his friends almost 
died of laughter. 





DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS FOR LITERARY PURPOSES. 


At a recent meeting of the Connecticut Historical Socicty, the Pres- 
ident, Hon. Henry Barnard, read the commencement of a paper which 
he was engaged in preparing on the amount of donations, and bequests 
to educational, literary and scientific purposes in different parts of the 
country. The whole amount of land appropriated by the General Gov- 
ernment, for Educational purposes, to the Ist of January, 1854, was 
stated to be 52,970,281 acres; which, at the minimum price of such 
lands when first brought into market, represented the magnificent sum 
of $66,000,000—but which at this time, could not be worth less than 
$200,000,000. Posterity will hold the legislators of those States, in 
which these lands are donated for those purposes, to a solemn reckon- 
ing, for the legal disposition and use of these appropriations, in provi- 
ding wise institutions for the unborn millions of the West. Apart from 
these donations of the General Government, the great work of building 
up institutions for the promotion of science and education in their high- 
est departments, has been done by individual benevolence. The amount 
of the donations and sulscriptions, by individuals, to Harvard, Yale, 
Trinity, Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, Brown, and other colleges, with- 
in the last half century, exceeded a thousand times, all that had 
been given by State Legislatures, from the foundation of our govern- 
ment. The legacy of Gov. Hopkins, appropriated by his trustee to the 
foundation of three academies or grammar schools, exceeds now the 
whole amount given by the legislature of Connecticut to such institu- 
tions. Even if our legislators were disposed to be liberal in their do- 
nations to higher education and science, such donations would be better 
administered by associations composed of individuals, drawn together 
by their kindred tastes, and donations to science, than by officials ap- 
pointed from considerations of party service and success. The great 
protection for all charitable and educational trusts is pudlicity—fre- 
quent and full reports, in the public papers, and the right and practice 
of individual imapection. 

Mr. Barnard read from a table exhibiting the donations and bequests 
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made by citizens of Boston within the last half century, amounting to 
upwards of $4,000,000 ; and concluded with a particular notice of the 
beneticence of the Lawrence family—* who, not contented with reigning 
in the dispensation of happiness, during the contracted term of human 
life, labored to extend the dominion of their bounty beyond the limits 
of nature, and to perpetuate it through generations of generations, as 
the guardian, the protector, and the nourisher of mankind.” The sub- 
ject will be continued at some subsequent. meeting of the Society.— 
Hartford Courant. 





THE BOY AND MAN. 


“ A few years ago, there was in the city of Boston a portrait pain- 
ter, whose name was Copley. He did not succeed very well in his 
business, and concluded to go to England to try his fortune there. He 
had a little son whom he took with him, whose name was John Single- 
ton Copley. 

John was a very studious boy, and made such rapid progress in his 
studies, that his father sent him to college. There he applied himself 
so closely to his books and became so distinguished a scholar, that his 
instructors predicted that he would make a very eminent man. 

After he had graduated, he studied law. And when he entered upon 
the practice of his profession, his mind was richly stored with informa- 
tion, and so highly disciplined by his previous diligence, that he almost 
immediately obtained celebrity. One or two cases of very great im- 
portance being entrusted to him, he managed them with so much wis- 
dom and skill, as to attract the admiration of the whole British nation, 

The king aud his cabinet seeing what a learned man he was, and the 
influenee he had acquired, felt it important to secure his services for 
the government. They therefore raised him from one post of honor to 
another, till he was created Lord High Chancellor of England—the 
very highest post of honor to which a subject can attain—so that John 
Singleton Copley is now Lord Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancelor of Eng- 
land ; about sixty years ago he was a little boy in Boston. His father 
was a poor portrait painter, hardly able to get his daily bread. Now, 
John is at the head of the nobility of England ; one of the most distin- 
guished men in talent and power of the House of Lords, and regarded 
with reverence and respect by the whole of the civilized world. This 
is the reward of industry. The studious boy becomes the useful and 
respected man.”—Parlor Visitor. 
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Resident Editor's Department. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The present number is the first of a new volume of the Journal. 
Two volumes of the new series have been issued. This series, as well 
as the former, is beginning to have a history. The steps which led to 
the transfer of the Journal from the hands of its founder Hon, Henry 
Barnard, to the State Teachers’ Association, are known to our Connec- 
ticut readers. The objects which the Association proposed to accom- 
plish in assuming its publication, are also known. The teachers of Con- 
necticut felt that the cause of popular education in their State needed 
their sympathy and earnest efforts. They resolved to put their hands 
to the work, and while endeavoring to elevate their profession by ad- 
vancing the standard of their own qualifications for the high calling of 
the teacher, they determined also to use the means in their power to 
bring the subject before the people, and to awaken public sentiment to 
a due appreciation of its importance. 

Justly regarding the publication of an efficient educational paper as 
an important agency for the promotion of these objects, they undertook, 
“as an experiment,” the management and support of this Journal. 
A board of editors and a resident editor were appointed to mature 
the plan in its details, and to carry it into execution. 

At the outset, two years ago, the available capital of the concern, 
consisted, mainly, in a large stock of hope, and a moderate amount of 
promises—to pay, to write, and to procure subscriptions, We had no 
pecuniary resources, and only a brief list of subscribers, But we went 
forward with courage and confidence, in the full conviction that the 
Journal would be sustained, if its conductors made it worthy of sup- 
port. Our expectations have not been disappointed. Though we are 
aware that more, much more, might have been done by teachers and 
other friends of education to extend its circulation, and to increase its 
efficiency and usefulness, by contributions from their pens, yet much, 
very much, has been done by our dive teachers to give success to the 
experiment, We enter upon a new year in the full confidence that in 
the future, still more aid and comfort will be rendered than has hereto- 
fore been bestowed. 

We humbly believe, indeed, we know to a certainty, that this instru- 
mentality has already effected much good. It has done much to set the 
profession of teaching in its true light before the community. It has 
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done something towards exhibiting the true theory and the best methods 
of instruction. It has been useful in disseminating information respect- 
ing the construction of school-houses, and the best plans of organizing 
and conducting different classes of educational institutions, and the 
means of remedying the defects of our system of public instruction, 
Still we believe the sphere of its usefulness might be, and ought to be, 
nay, we will say, must be enlarged. There are still in our State many 
teachers, or those who pretend to teach, who do not, and never did, 
read any educational publication. A little effort on the part of each 
one of our Connecticut subscribers, would add a thousand to the rea- 
ding class, and, by so many, diminish the number of those who are gro- 
ping their way amidst the gloom of doubt and uncertainty, with no 
cheering ray of light from the experience and counsel of others to illu- 
mine their path and guide their steps. 

There are sixteen hundred school districts in the State. Shall not 
the Journal be sent to the clerk of every district, at the expense of the 
State? We answer most emphatically, yes. The good effects which 
shave already resulted from sending it to the acting school visitors, has 
convinced us of the permanent importance of sending it to every dis- 
trict. Will our friends and the friends of the cause aid us in accom- 
plishing this desirable object? ‘The Journal to every school district,” 
—this is one of the planks in owr platform, and upon it we shall stand, 
even if we have to stand alone. 

We have spoken thus far more particularly of the efforts of teachers 
for the promotion of the success of the Journal. We are grateful for 
what they have done. We most cordially thank them. We trust they 
will not be weary in well doing. But we are not unmindful of the 
sympathy and co-operation received from others. 

The Clergy, as a class, have shown themselves true friends of the 
enterprize. Every where their hands are engaged in the work of im- 
proving our common schools, Without their aid and influence, the pro- 
gress of the reform must be comparatively slow. We desire to appre- 
ciate their valuable services, and give honor to whom honor is due. 

Our thanks are also due to the Press of the State, for many com- 
mendatory notices which have done much to place the Journal in a fa- 
vorable light before the public. It is extremely gratifying and encoura- 
ging to feel the assurance that the Press of the State is on the side of 

- educational progress. 
Give us the Press and the Clergy for our cause, and success is sure. 














Improvement of Schools—Educational Tracts. % 


WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS IN CONNEC- 
TICUT. 


Epvucationat Lxcrones. 


The Superintendent is authorized to hold, or to employ persons to 
hold, annually, at least one meeting in each school society, of teachers, 
school officers and parents, for an address and discussion on topics con- 
nected with the organization, administration, instruction and discipline 
of our Common Schools. There are 221 School Societies in the State, 
and of course it is impossible for the Superintendent, in addition to 
other numerous duties, to deliver addresses in a quarter of them in one 
year. Ifthe work is done, he must call in assistance from others, 
That it is a work which must be done, is a thing well settled in his 
own mind. He cannot but regard the provision for these meetings as 
one of the wisest in our educational legislation. 

He intends to make the most of it, and, if possible, leave no school 
society which shall not be visited in the course of the year. He consid- 
ers himself fortunate in being able to bring into this important field of 
labor, the right sort of men. Gxo. Suerwoop, Esq., a graduate of the 
Normal School, an accomplished teacher, and a sound, cautious and re- 
liable man, has been in this field during the past year, in connection 
with his duties as agent of the State Teachers’ Association, and Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Journal. We are happy to learn from various 
sources, that his labors are appreciated, and that he draws larger audi- 
ences in his second visits than in his first. 

He has found another able co-adjutor in Cuantes Nortuenp, Esq., 
late Superintendent of the schools of Danvers, Mass., and author of 
that valuable and well known work on education, “The Teacher and 
Parent.” Mr. Northend has had great experience as a practical edu- 
cator, and he enters heart and soul into the work. He has every where 
met with a cordial reception, showing that there are in every society 
good friends of the cause of common school improvement. We feel 
confident that the labors of these gentlemen, in connection with the Su- 
perintendent, in these loca] educational meetings, are doing much to ele- 
vate the standard of our schools. 


Epvcationat Tracts. 


At the last Session of the Legislature, the Superintendent asked the 
Committee on Education to recommend that the sum of two hundred 
4 
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and fifty dollars be.appropriated, annually, to defray the expense of 
printing and circulating tracts on topics connected with the duties of 
parents and teachers respecting schools, the construction of school- 
houses, ventilation, text books, methods of teaching, &c. 

The committee introduced a resolution appropriating double the sum» 
asked, but the subject was delayed till the last moment, and in the 
hurry of the closing day it was lost, for the want of time to explain its 
objects. 

Still, with legislative aid or without it, it was determined to try, the 
experiment. Accordingly, one tract has been printed for gratuitous cir- 
culation. It is an argument in favor of abolishing school societies. It 
was prepared by Rev. John P. Gulliver of Norwich. Another tract of 
8 pages has been printed entitled, “ A Teacner’s AppeaL TO Parents 
anp Guarptans,” but not for grafuitous circulation. A merely nomi- 
nal price is asked to pay the printer. Any number of copies of this 
tract will be sent to any part of this State, or to any part of the coun- 
try, free of freight or postage, at the rate of $1.50 per hundred, by 
sending to Geo. Sherwood at New Britain, or to F. C. Brownell, at 
Hartford. This is an excellent traet, and we only wish it were in our 
power to put a copy. ef it into the hands of every parent in the State. 


Scuoor-Hovses. 


Many new school-houses have been erected during the past year, and 
there is a strong feeling in many places that better ones are needed. 
We give below, a communication from a correspondent in relation to a 
new school house in Middlesex County. 


Mr. Eprror :—The December number of your valuable Journal con- 
tained an account of the dedication of a school-house in the north 
district of Middlefield. Since that time, a beautiful and commodious 
house has been finished in the. adjoining district of the same society. 
It was my privilege and pleasure to be present at the dedication of this 
building, on Monday Dec. 17th ; and I wish to give a brief account of 
the building and dedication, that other districts and societies may be 
induced to imitate the excellent example of this model rural district. 

A beautiful grove, containing several acres, was selected as the site for 
the new building, and its erection was entrusted to men of great good 
jadgment, energy and taste. The house was placed near the centre of" 
the beautiful grove,.and it is finished: and’ furnished throughout,.in the: 


. 
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most thorough and substantial manner. The floor is of excellent hard 
pine, and is well laid. The desks and chairs are of the most approved 
patterns, of Boston manufacture. The room is well furnished with the 
best blackboard we have ever seen. ‘The recitation room contains con- 
venient cases well supplied with books, minerals, shells, &c. Mitchell’s 
outline maps and Holbrook’s school apparatus{have been furnished by 
the district, and the walls are adorned with attractive pictures, paint- 
ings and mottoes, placed there by friends of the school. The utmost 
care has been taken to secure the thorough ventilation of the house ; 
and in all respects we may refer to this building and lot, as models wor- 
thy of imitation in other sections of the State. 

On the occasion of dedicating the house to the cause.of common 
schools, it was well filled with intelligent and happy faces. The dedi- 
catory prayer was made by the Rev. Mr. Dyer, after which Davin Ly- 
MAN, Esq., an active member of the building committee, made some 
very appropriate and interesting remarks in relation to the edifice, and 
highly commendatory of the fidelity of the contractors and of the har- 
mony of the district. He was followed‘by remarks, suited to the occa- 
sion, from Rev. Mr. Dickinson of Middlefield, Mr. Cuartes Nortu- 
exp of New Britain, and Rev. Mr. Pace of Durham,™ Mr, Northend 
for himself and for Mr. Putierick, (who was prevented by illness’from 
being present,) congratulated the district on the completionof a house 
which was not only an honor and an ornament to the district, but also 
to the State. : 

Ye who place your school-houses almost in the streets, go and see 
what our good friends in Middlefield have done for their children, and 
then return to your homes with a determination that your children shall 
fare as well as any others. You need only to see in order_to admire 
and do likewise. L. 





NEW JERSEY. 


The corner stone of the New Jersey State Normal School was laid 
at Trénton, on the 9th of October last, with appropriate ceremonies. 

The Address on the occasion was given by the Hon. R..S. Field, 
president of the Board of Trustees. He made the following highly 
sensible remaras in relation to teachers and Normal schools : 


“ In some way or other, we must have good teachers for our com- 
mon schools, or our common schools will not be worth having. We had 
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better abandon at once our whole system of public instruction, unless 
we can make that instruction what it ought to be. That man is no 
friend of popular education, be his professions what they may, who is 
not ready to aid in some plan to secure for our schools a much higher 
elass of instruction than they have heretofore had. 

Now the plan which we propose to adopt is to educate them. That 
teachers should be educated men, I suppose all will admit. Is that 
man fit to teach others, who has not himself been taught? Can he im- 
part knowledge which he has never received? Can he discipline 
another’s faculties, when his own are untutored? Can he kindle in his 
pupil’s breast the flame of knowledge? Can he light the torch of sci- 
ence when his own heart is unwarmed ? 

“ But it is not enough that he should be a man of general education. 
If this were all, we might look to our colleges to furnish us with teach- 
ers. Teaching is a profession, as much so as that of law or medicine. 
Nay, it is a higher and nobler profession in fact, whatever may be the 
estimation in which it is sometimes held. Now we do not rely upon 
our colleges to furnish us with lawyers, physicians and divines. In ad- 
dition to these, there are institutions which are designed exclusively to 
prepare young men for these several professions. We have schools of 
law, of medicine, and of divinity, where candidates for these profes 
sions receive a thorough course of training. Why then, should we not 
have schools for the training of teachers ? 

But teaching too is‘an art—a delicate and a difficult one. And 
while there are schools for every branch of art, for painting, for seulp- 
ture, for music, and for architecture, where years of painful study and 
toilsome practice are passed by pupils—why should there not be schools 
for the noblest of all arts, the art of teaching? an art which moulds into 
forms of beauty and loveliness, not wood and stone, which soon perish 
and decay—but faculties which are undying—souls, which are immor- 
tal. Why, even the rudest mechanical arts require a long course of 
apprenticeship before proficiency can be attained in them. 

“Tf, then, we ever hope to make our common schools what they 
ought to be—the best schools in the State, whefe the children of the 
rich and the poor may meet together upon one common platform—we 
must educate our teachers. What makes a good school? Not a com- 
imodious building, however beautiful its proportions; not the number of 
children who resort to it, however bright and intelligent they may be. 

The teacher is its life, its soul, its all. Upon him, alone, it depends 
whether it shall be a living fountain, sending forth fresh, sweet springs 
of virtue and knowledge, or a dull and stagnant pool. Let then every 
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friend of education in New Jersey rally round the Normal School. If 
prejudice should assail it—if malice should malign it, if ignorance 
should misconceive it, let us all be ready to defend, to explain, to vindi« 
cate it. 

“If we would keep pace with our sister states in the march of edu- 
cation, we must have Normal Schools. They have no less than five in 
Massachusetts, and they are realizing the fondest hopes of their found- 
ers. They have one in Connecticut, which has been in successful oper- 
ation for several years. They have a noble one in New York. Like 
our own, it was at first an experimental one, limited to a period of five 
years. But it has now become a permanent institution, fixed in the 
affections and confidence of the people. Ten thousand dollars a year 
have been appropriated for its support, and twenty-five thousand for a 
building. They have a school for female teachers in Philadelphia, and 
an admirable one it is. Even in Michigan, which has been admitted 
into the Union since we began to talk of a Normal School, they have 
an institution of the kind, liberally endowed, and in successful op~ 
eration. 

“ Why, then, should we not have a Normal School in New Jersey ? 
What are the objections to it? That it will cost something is true; 
but this objection applies as well to our whole system of common 
schools, We can not provide for the education of all the children in 
the State without a large expenditure. But if we have the means, is 
it not a wise expenditure? Is it not an enlightened economy? Is it 
not better to build school-houses than poor-houses? Academies d¢ost 
less than jails, and a Normal School less than a penitentiary. We must 
educate the people, or they will le idle and vicious; and to punish the 
one and to support the other will be found more expensive than to edu> 
eate both.” 





PROF. CAMP’S REPORT. 


This is Prof. C’s fourth report of the Schools of the New Britain 
School Society, and the third one that has been printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution among the inhabitants of the Society. We wish 
a copy could be sent to every school board in the State, to show how # 
report should be made, and also to show the proper manner of printing 
such documeuts for the use of the people. We hope the practice of 
printing reports will soon become general. We find in this pamphlet 
very gratifying evidence of the appreciation by the people of New Brit 
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tain, of the services which have been rendered to their schools by their 
school visitors, and especially by the author of this report, in a series 
of resolutions drawn up and reported by a committee appointed for the 
purpose, expressive of the obligation of the society for his efficient ser- 
vices as Acting School Visitor. 

Though this report is devoted mainly to a review of the progress of 
the schools for the last ten years, it contains many valuable hints and 
suggestions. We have space at present for only a few brief extracts, 

“The Public Schools have become so good that Private Schools have 
been given up entirely, and those who once attended them, are now 
found in the Public School. Numbers are seeking admission into the 
graded schools, from othr towns and states, believing that these schools 
afford advantages superior to those usually found in private schools and 
academies.” 

Of the Primary School No. 1 he says: 

“The motives of action presented, have been such as should govern 
the individual in after years, based upon the great principle of account- 
ability and right. Appeals have been made, not to the cupidity or 
passions of the child, but to his moral sentiments. There has been no 
unhealthy stimulus to make the intellect grow wi-~e, while the passions 
grow wicked ; but a secret, silent influence, winding itself around the 
heart and twining itself in the affections, elevating the_ morals, while 
aiding in obtaining knowledge. 

Graded Schools. 

“ The system of graded schools has now been established over five 
years ; sufficiently long to test its adaptation to this community, and to 
enable all to judge something of its benefits. I think every one who 
has carefully watched the operations of this system, and been made 
acquainted with the results obtained, must have noticed its advantages 
over the old district system. The schools are so graded that exercises 
appropriate to different classes of children can be given without inter. 
fering with others. The pupils can be properly classified. The time of 
‘the teacher is not frittered away on a large number of classes, but can 
be devoted to the thorough instruction of a few; the studies of one 
school can be so arranged with reference to the others, that a harmo- 
nious and comprehensive course, otherwise impracticable, may be se 


curcd. 





If we do not pay for the education of the boy, we shall surely pay 
for the ignorance of the man. 
























Pennsylvania— Apologetic. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The friends of education in this State are “up and doing,” and the 
fruits of their labors are beginning to be felt throughout the, State. 
“The Pennsylvania School Journal” edited by Thomas H. Burrowes, 
Esq., is filled with cheering evidence of activity and success, Teach- 
ers’ meetings, county normal schools and various other appliances are 
used to awaken interest and disseminate correct views. At the opening 
of the “ Lancaster County Normal School” in November last, Mr. Bur- 
rows thus spoke of the Teacher and his influence: 

“ Consider and follow the course of one learned, thoroughly-trained, 
practical Christian Teacher. Behold him, day after day, during the 
term, sowing the seeds of knowledge, virtue and pure religion, in the 
minds and hearts of fifty bright and confiding, learning and ingenuous 
youth. What an amount of good has been effected, by one person, in 
the course of one short year! Next, contemplate this same teacher, 
steadily but unostentatiously, pursuing this same course, season after 
season, through good report and through evil report, for twenty, thirty, 
or even forty years, and ascertain, if you can, the mass of good effected 
by his single labors. Cualculate you may, the number of persons eleva~- 
ted in the scale of intelligence and morality by these labors, but your 
arithmetic fails in power to cownt the fruits of that one noble life. 
Carry the thoughts still further, and contemplate cach of this teacher’s 
pupils disseminating in his turn, to hundreds and thousands, this same 
knowledge and these same principles, and then trace forward, for gen- 
erations and generations, the stil] widening and deepening and swelling 
stream of beneficence ; and to estimate the bare number of the persons 
thus influenced for good, without even attempting to compare the aggre- 
gate amount of benefit and happiness conferred, becomes a matter of 
mere approximation, which exhausts the whole power of comprehensible 
numbers,” 





APOLOGETIC. 


During the necessary absence of the Resident Editor, the proofs of 
the first form were read by a person of less experience in proof read 
ing ; and, by an unfortunate oversight, the paging was left incorreety 
and as the type is distributed, it is now, much to our regret, impossible 
to make the proper correction, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 


a History, by Euma Wittarp ; published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
ork. 

The merits of Mrs. Willard’s historical productions are too well known to need 
any commendation of ours. This volume has long been a favorite text-book in 
many schools aid higher seminaries of learning. The volume of this edition is 
greatly enhanced by the addition of about 60 piges of new matter, respecting the 
most important events which have occurred in the civilized world since the Battle 
of Waterloo. Great credit is due to Mrs. Willard for what she has done for the 
improve:neat of elasation in the important, but still too much neglected, branch of 


history. 





Cotumstan Sona Boox for Grammar and High Schools ; by Asa Frrz. Pab- 
lished by Hickling, Swan & Brown, Boston. 





Tae Oriana Dontonran System or Rapin Writixa, in twelve numbers, by 
A. R. Dunrton, published by Whittemore, Niles & Hall, Boston. 


We do not hesitate to pronounce this to be an admirable system of penman- 
ship, and we most cheerfully commend it to the attention of teachers. 





The Claims of Classical Culture upon the Allention of American Teachers and 
American Schools. A Lecture delivered before the American Institute of In- 
struction, at Providence, R. [, August 9, 1854. By Exvsrince Situ, A. M., 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass, Published by Thurston and Tor- 
ry, Cambridge. 

The able author of this valuable pamphlet, is a friend to the ancient classics. 
He fully believes in the utility and importance of studying, and studying thor- 
oughly, the great productions of Grecian and Roman genius, not merely in trans- 
lations but in their own dialects. But he would not limit classical culture to the 
stuly of the ancient masters. He would give it a more extended range, including 
the standard works in our own tongae. While he wenld not give up the study of 
Homer, he would insist upon the study of Milton. He would not have Demos- 
thenes and Thucydides, Cicero and Tacitus studied less, but Buck and Webster, 
Macaulay and Gibbon, more. 

This production, in our opinion, reflects credit upon the whole body of Ameri- 
ean teachers. It is to be hoped that it will be extensively perused. An extract 
from its pages will be found in another part of this number. 





Frest Lessons 1n Geometry, by Tuomas Hitt. This admirable little book is 
published by Hickling, Swan & Brown, Boston. 
In the hands of a competent teacher, this book might be made very useful and 
exceedingly interesting to any class of pupils, from the primary school to the 


college. 





A Grammar of Composition, or Gradual Exercises in writing the English Lan- 
guage, by Tower and Tween. Daniel Burgess & Co., New York. 
We have not given this book a thorough perusal, but a glance at its pages sat- 
isfied us that it is a beginning in the right direction. We would advise teachers 
to try it. 








